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Notable Women in Humane Work. Lady Mount 
Temple and the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds. 


BY FLORENCE H. SUCKLING. 


At the present moment many humanitarians 
are watching with interest the experiments that 
are being made at certain lighthouses on the 
coasts of Great Britain and Holland, with a view 
to the saving of bird life. 

It has long been known that at seasons of mi- 
gration countless thousands of birds, attracted 
by the rays of the lanterns, circle round the tops 
of hghthouses, hke moths around a candle. The 
unfortunate little creatures, exhausted by their 
long journey, and unable to find a foothold, at 
length fall into the sea and perish. <A well- 
known Dutch ornithologist, Professor Thijsse 
has invented a system of perching rods, which 
have been tried with the utmost success at the 
Brandares lighthouse, one of the principal bea- 
cons on the coast of Holland. The success of 
the experiment has suggested to the council of 
the English Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds to bring the matter to the notice of the 
authorities of the Trinity House, and permission 
has been obtained for the society to make experi- 
ments on the English coast. Perches have al- 
ready been erected on the lighthouses of St. 
Catherine’s, off the Isle of Wight, and the 
Casquets in the channel. 

The Society for the Protection of Birds, which 
was founded and carried on by a succession of 
women workers,—and must not be confounded 
with the old Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals,—is now in the twenty- 
second year of its existence under its present 
title. It obtained its charter as a Royal Society 
in 1904 from King Edward VII, at the sugges- 
tion of Queen Alexandra, one of its most loyal 
supporters. 

But the idea of a league for the discourage- 
ment of feather wearing and the caging of wild 
birds really originated as early as the year 1885, 


when Lady Mount Temple formed the Plumage 
League in her drawing room in Hampshire, with 
John Ruskin, ‘‘the good Earl of Shaftsbury,’’ 
Mary Howitt, and a host of pioneer humanita- 
rians, as its first members. But, as no note on 
the women humanitarians of Great Britain 
would be complete without a tribute to the all- 
round labors of Georgina, Baroness Mount Tem- 
ple, it should be said that the Plumage League 
was the smallest and last of her efforts in the 
cause of mercy, and of justice for the lower 
brethren. All her life she worked for an amelio- 
ration in their condition, devoting her talents, 
her high social position, and her great beauty to 
making friends and co-workers for them. Among 
the latter, was the Rev. F. O. Morris, the well 
known author of ‘‘British Birds,’’ whose excel- 
lent ‘‘Humanity School Series,’’ she materially 
assisted him to publish and to introduce into 
elementary schools. The intimate friend of 
Frances Power Cobb, she was one of the earliest 
members of the Antivivisection Society, founded 
by that veteran animal’s friend. She was also 
one of the first supporters of Mrs. Tealby’s 
Dogs’ Home (founded fifty-one years ago at Bat- 
tersea) and of her  brother-in-law’s (‘‘the 
gvood’’) Earl of Shaftsbury’s work among the 
eoster donkeys of London. She herself arranged 
donkey shows in Hampshire and offered prizes 
for those showing signs of kind treatment. In 
fact it would be difficult to say what Lord and 
Lady Mount Temple did not originate, with the 
aid of that circle of pioneer humanitarians that 
they delighted to gather around them at their 
stately old mansion of Broadlands, an estate in 
Hampshire bequeathed to Lord Mount Temple 
by his stepfather, Lord Palmerston, the states- 
man. For many years close friends with John 
Ruskin, the Temples were associated with him 
in the foundation of his beautiful Society of St. 
George, of which ‘‘Fors Clavegera’’ was, in one 
of its aspects, the monthly journal, and _ its 
pledge was, ‘‘I will not kill nor hurt any living 
creature needlessly, nor destroy any beautiful 
thing, but will strive to save and comfort all 
gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty upon the earth.”’ 

A description of Lady Mount Temple, as Rus- 
kin first saw her in Rome in the winter of 1840, 
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where as ‘‘the beautiful Miss Tallemache,’’ she 
was ‘‘the acknowledged queen of beauty,’’ will 
be found in his ‘‘Life.’’ At that time he called 
her ‘‘Egeria Araceli,’’ from the church where 
he first saw her, and afterwards described her 
in his ** Relics’’ as ‘‘one of the purest standards 
of breathing womanhood,’’ the kind of beauty 
that he had dreamed of, but had never seen liv- 
ing. After her marriage, Ruskin obtained the 
introduction to her that he had so long desired, 
and found her to be as ‘‘good as she was beauti- 
ful.’’ An acquaintance soon ripened into 
friendship between the three, of so intimate a 
kind that a room was always reserved for Ruskin 
at Broadlands, until death intervened to break 
up that model of an English home and also 
brought to a close the Plumage League, under its 
original name. 

But the subject of the wrongs of birds was 
not long to be left unchampioned, for in Febru- 
ary, 1889, the year succeeding Lord Mount Tem- 
ple’s death, another woman worker arose, in the 
person of Mrs. Robert Williamson of Manches- 
ter, who founded the Society for the Protection 
of Birds, and carried it on with so much success 
that it soon grew beyond her individual powers, 
and was accordingly moved to London under the 
honorary secretaryship of Miss Hannah Poland, 
who raised the society into greater efficiency by 
enlisting the aid of the Duchess of Portland as 
president. The name of the latter well known 
friend of animals, especially of horses, is too well 
known at the present day to need further com- 
ment here, save to add, what is perhaps not gen- 
erally known, that her work really began when 
she joined the Band of Mercy as a little girl. 
About the same time, Miss Poland happily also 
obtained the co-operation of Mrs. Edward Phil- 
lips of Culverdon Castle, Tunbridge Wells, for 
many years president of the S. P. C. A. there, 
who forthwith became a second mother to the 
little society. How much it owes to her zeal and 
wisdom and clever pen, only the older workers 
know. The first report, issued in 1891, was a 
very modest affair, whose balance sheet and ex- 
penditure of £6, s3 raised some good natured 
laughter, and the number of members, now so 
large and influential, was only 1,200, but by the 
end of 1892 it had risen to 5,000, and two pam- 


phlets and other leaflets had been issued. In 
fact, it was soon seen that there was too much 
to do for one secretary, and a committee was 
formed that year and offices taken. In the 
course of time Miss Poland resigned, and Mrs. 
Frank Lemon took her place, and is still working 
energetically. But so great was the success of 
the society, that it was found needful to have a 
qualified literary secretary, and a staff under 
her. 

Then came upon the scene Miss Linda Gardiner, 
the present admirable secretary, who was at that 
time well known in literary circles as rising 
author and journalist. She had formed the New 
Forest Branch of the Society as early as 1889, as 
a keen ornithologist, and eagerly relinquished 
her literary ambitions to serve her feathered 
friends. 

At the present moment and at the new offices, at 
Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, a variety of 
work for birds goes forward, of a quite bewilder- 
ing kind, from lantern lectures, country meet- 
ings, and the preparation of parliamentary bills, 
to the supervision of the ‘‘watchers’’ on the 
coasts and, last not least, the schemes suggested 
by the American Bird and Arbor Day, now so 
successful in English elementary county schools, 
under the title of ‘‘Bird and Tree.’’ This is an 
essay competition, which calls for individual na- 
ture study on the part of the juvenile competi- 
tors. To say that the idea of a county challenge 
shield, to be won by school teams, and the writ- 
ing of the essays, has resulted in a more intimate 
knowledge of bird life in country villages in 
England and of greater kindness in consequence, 
is to say little of the truly wonderful results of 
this branch of the society’s work. Moreover, it 
is daily arousing a keener rivalry in schools, and 
enlisting the sympathies of the numerous women 
teachers of England which cannot fail to have a 
far-reaching effect upon bird protection. All of 
which is a fine illustration of what can be accom- 
plished by the devotion of women workers in the 
eause of humanity. 


A brief sketch of Mrs. Suckling, writer of the 
above article, and of the splendid work she has 
done and is doing, appeared in the March num- 
ber of Our Fourfooted Friends. 
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BELONGING To Mrs. H. ©. Briaes. 


BROCKTON, MASS. 


PONY 


BROWNIE. 


A Letter to the League. 


‘‘T am enclosing a dollar for the purchase of 
some humane literature which I want for a 
friend who spends her winters in South Carolina 
where, I regret to say, much cruelty to animals 
prevails. Will you let me have some back num- 
bers of Our Fourfooted Friends, and anything 
on the care of birds would be very useful. The 
children there of all classes need humane educa- 
tion badly and I only wish something could be 
done in the way of lectures, illustrated with 
lantern slides. 

‘‘In these small places a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is not very 
useful, no one being willing to inform against 
a neighbor. Such societies languish and die in 
a very short time. Bands of Mercy, if combined 
with weekly lessons on how to take care of 
animals and protect them from suffering, would 
do great good. The leaflets issued by the Audu- 
bon Society are not especially adapted to chil- 
dren who Lke this literature in a narrative form. 
Any of the Animal Rescue League publications 
that you have to spare will be very acceptable, 
and my friend has promised to distribute them.’’ 


This is only one of many letters received by 
the Animal Rescue League asking for the stories 
we publish as help to carry humane education 
into cities, towns, and country places. We have 


only begun on humane education. Forming 


Bands of Mercy is but one step upward. A 
speaker may go into any school room and give 
an interesting talk to the children and at the 
end ask how many of them will take the Band 
of Mercy pledges and every hand will be raised. 
He or she may then form ten or twenty Bands 
in one school as the case may be, and appoint 
a president and secretary among the children 
for each Band, and there will not be a boy or 
girl who will not eagerly consent to take office. 
What then? 

How long will the impressions made by one 
lecture linger in the memory of a child? Per- 
haps there will be two or three out of a hundred 
who will receive a lasting impression for good 
from one talk, but it is just as true with such 
teaching as with all other teaching, to be effec- 
tive it must be “‘line upon line and precept upon 
precept.’’ A Band of Merey will soon forget to 
do deeds of mercy if it has not some adult 
person at its head, and if there are not, at least, 
regular, monthly meetings. Nothing is easier 
than to form Bands of Mercy, or any sort of 
children’s societies—all children are eager to be 
members and to wear a button, but to keep the 
children interested and up to the mark is quite 
another matter. 

For investigation I once got the addresses of 
forty presidents of Bands of Merey that had 
been formed within a year or two and wrote, 
asking them if they would like to have me send 
them some animal stories and cards 1o distrib- 
ute. Out of the forty, I got only one reply and 
that reply showed that no active work was going 
on with this Band. In one country town where 
I was visiting I was told that a Band of Mercy 
had been formed. a few months before I was 
there, in the early spring. When summer came 
the president of the Band asked his father for 
a gun to go shooting with. His father told him 
he must choose between the gun and the office 
as president of the Band of Mercy, and he chose 
the gun. 

These are only two of many such facts that 
have come under my personal observation, which 
go to show that a Band of Mercy needs to have 
at its head some earnest man or woman who 
will have regular meetings and keep the subject 
constantly before the children of kindness, and 
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justice, and rightful care, in connection with 
animals. 

I am not giving these facts in any critical 
spirit. It is better to be kind one week than 
never to try to be kind, but I feel very strongly 
that Humane Societies and Leagues, Clubs, 
Bands of Merey, might be a much greater power 
for good than they now are if they lived up to 
their opportunities. I would not have any man, 
woman or child belong to any humane society 
or club unless well convinced that cruelty in 
all its forms is criminal, and that it is our duty 
to practise, and lead others to practise, con- 
tinually, everywhere, under all circumstances, 
kind and thoughtful consideration for all the 
so-called lower animals and birds. Unless this 
is done, humane societies and Bands of Merey 
will certainly “‘languish and die.’’ They are 
a farce, and a stumbling block in the way of 
true humanity. It has been said, with too much 
truth regarding the form of Chistian religion— 


“But the churchmen fain would kill their church 
As the churches have killed their Christ.” 


\ 


Even so will it be with humane societies and 
Bands of Mercy that are not living up to their 
name. Let us form Bands of Mercy, Junior 
Humane Clubs, Young Defenders’ Leagues 
among the children, but always bearing in mind 
that these Societies or Bands need an adult man 
or woman at their head who will have regular 
meetings and educate the children in the care 
“of animals. Such a society was formed and 
carried on for a number of years by Mrs. Myles 
Standish of N. Y., and Mrs. Franklin Couch of 
Dalton formed and has kept up -the Young 
Defenders’ League which has done much good 
hecause she herself is at its head and meets with 
the young people, planning meetings with music 
and speaking that will keep up their interest 
while giving them the humane education they 
need.—A. H. S. 


The editor of this magazine would be glad to 
send sample copies of Our Fourfooted Friends, 
and of the humane story leaflets published by 
the League to any address on receipt of postage. 


Bungalow Notes. 
Pine Ridge, June 26.—We have had two cold, 


cloudy, depressing days. The only cheerful 
sight was to watch three old horses, new com- 
ers, feeding busily on the grass and clover in the 
field just below the Bungalow fence. Of them 
it might be truly said—they were ‘‘in clover,’’ 
for the field has large patches of red and pink 
and white clover in which they buried their 
noses, nibbling, not the pretty blossoms, which 
I should think they would love, but the tender 
young green leaves close to the ground. 

In this field only old, lame horses, or some- 
times the donkeys, are allowed, and I have ob- 
served that the clover patches are not visited as 
much as the plain grass; even the little donkeys 
walk around the clover as if they did not want 
to spoil the beauty of the blossoms. 

The trees had to be sprayed all over Pine 
Ridge. How many birds were poisoned by this 
Spray no one can tell, but whereas a year ago I 
never awoke in the early morning without hear- 
ing a beautiful bird concert, I now hear noth- 
ing but an occasional bobolink, the Phoebe bird 
who builds every year in the barn cellar and 


‘yaises two broods, and the ever-present Jim 


Crow and his friends. 

It seems lonesome to he awake at four and 
five in the morning and not hear the song of the 
robins, which I have enjoyed so much, but there 
seem to be very few robins this year—they 
have been almost exterminated, I imagine by the 
pot hunters in the South, and oh the pity of it! 

Since I spent nearly six weeks in the South 
this spring and found how little interest, not 
only the men but the women took in humane 
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work, I have felt quite discouraged about con- 
ditions there. If only a handful of women are 
earnest enough to take up and persevere in any 
good work, they can always accomplish some- 
thing, but they can do more and better work if 
they can get a few earnest men to take hold with 
them. I believe in men and women working to- 
gether. 

Our Phoebe builds her nest year after year in 
the same spot, on one side of a beam, roofing 
the barn cellar. We think she does not en- 
tirely rebuild, but repairs, as she has been seen 
cleaning out the nest with great vigor. The cel- 
lar is low and this year we are having some 
work done in it that necessitates the backing in 
and hauling out of a tipcart many times a day. 
1 have seen the dear little bird fly in and out so 
close to the horse’s head she almost seemed to 
touch it, and the man who is working there said 
that every now and then he sees some tiny heads 
of baby birds appear over the edge of the nest. 
They will probably fly very soon, in fact I 
thought I saw one flying out of the door today. 

Last year Phoebe raised a brood while carpen- 
ters were working and pounding over her head 
every day. If more of our birds could trust us 
and keep their nests close under our care the 
wicked little red squirrels, the blue jays and the 
erows could not destroy them. 

July 1—This is an intensely hot day. We 
have kept our bird pool and basin well filled. 
A family of young blackbirds appeared this 
forenoon with much calling and chirping. I 
watched them come and hastened .out to the bird 
table and spread a feast for them. That was 
what the mother bird came for, to give her 
clamorous little family food and water with as 
little trouble as possible. I saw her settle the 
children right on the table in the midst of the 
crumbs and stuff crumbs into the gaping bills 
at her side. Pretty soon they began to pick a 
little for themselves, and then I saw her take 
them to the bird’pool close by and teach them 
how to get a bath. Other blackbirds came and 
joined them until the air was full of their rich, 
throaty chirp. 

While the trees were covered with poison 
spray I put crumbs around generously to keep 
the birds from taking poisoned food. With all 


our care several chickens, one gosling and a 
rabbit have taken the poison and died. The 
‘‘tanglefoot’’ is equally dangerous. Four little 
birds have been found stuck fast to the band of 
tanglefoot around trees by the roadside or in a 
field, and brought by children of the neighbor- 
hood to Pine Ridge where, I am glad to say, they 
were cleaned up and were then able to fly away. 

The latest bird report is that the great in- 
crease of insect pests is due to the fact that so 
many cuckoos have been killed by men who are 
pot hunters, and by the boys who are allowed 
to carry guns. 

The chippie who built her nest in a cedar 
tree near the bungalow has disappeared. The 
nest is there with four little eggs but the little 
bird is gone and we fear she has been poisoned 
by the spraying of the trees. It is to me a sad 
sight to see a deserted nest for there is certain to 
be a bird tragedy back of it. As we have no 
cat and have not seen any neighbor’s cat any- 
where near the bungalow or the tree this sum- 
mer we cannot lay the tragedy to the cat. A 
squirrel or blue jay would have torn down the 
nest. and eaten the eggs. It is possible that the 
crows attacked the little bird and killed her but 
the most likely explanation is the poison on the 
trees. 

The bungalow stands high on a ledge of 
rocks, and looking down through the trees one 
can see little cottages and farmhouses where 
there are large and happy families of children. 
To these neighbors we gave a picnic on the 
Fourth, which was attended by between forty 
and fifty children and their parents. The grove 
behind the barn was a merry scene, with swings 
put up in the trees, an old-fashioned tilt, or 
‘“see-saw,’’? a game of ring toss, using horse 
shoes for the rings, and a peanut hunt. It was 
as cool in the grove as it could be anywhere on 
such a hot day, and every one seemed to have a 
good time, particularly at one o’clock, when ice 
cream and other refreshments were served. 
Some of the children invited have been specially 
thoughtful in bringing to Pine Ridge birds they 
have found either injured or fallen out of the 
nest, and homeless animals. Such children 
should be encouraged. ; 

A. H. §. 


—S 
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THis MARE WAS TAKEN FROM A JUNK WAGON BY AN AGENT OF THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE. 


SHE WAS 


HEAVILY LOADED AND WAS MUZZLED. 


A Law for Old Horses. 


A new law was added last spring to the num- 
ber of laws that are meant to protect old and 
disabled horses (but do not) from labor. This 
law made it a criminal offence for any individ- 
ual to sell a horse unfit for work, by reason 
of age or other disability. A similar law was 
put on the statute book several years ago for- 
bidding the sale of such horses in auction; now 
the law goes a little farther, and humane men 
and women who do not examine ¢carefully into 
conditions regarding horses for themselves and 
who take statements at face value, feel quite 
easy in their minds on the subject of horses 
that are unfit for work. They say ‘‘it is against 
the law to sell horses that are unfit for use so, 
of course, they can’t be sold.’’ 

Can’t they? Let us reply to this by giving 
two instances that have recently fallen under 
my notice—only two out of many I could give. 

A woman in East Dedham telephoned to the 
Animal Rescue League that a horse in a field 
near her house was exciting a good deal of pity 


because he was evidently old and had sores on 
him and, in the opinion of the neighbors, ought 
to be killed. The managing director of the 
A. R. L. went himself to the orchard and found 
the horse to be as described. The next thing 
was to find the owner of the horse and after 
several attempts, driving twice up into the 
woods in East Dedham in the evening, the owner, 
whom we will call Mr. A.— was found, but 
meanwhile the horse had disappeared. 

Upon inquiry Mr. A said he had _ sold 
the horse to Mr. B An agent of the Lea- 
gue followed up the case and found that Mr. 
B had sold the horse to Mr. C for $8, 
and Mr. C had quickly got rid of him by 
selling him to Mr. D for $25. 

When Mr. D and the unfortunate horse, 
who had been traded from hand to hand so 
fast we could hardly follow him, were finally 
found on a small farm in Needham, Mr. D 
told our agent that he had bought the horse in 
good faith, not to sell again, as these other men 
evidently had, but to use in his work on the 
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farm but finding him in worse condition than he 
realized, he had not used him. In fact, he said 
that he had been ashamed to lead him to be shod 
and therefore he could not use him. He was 
very willing to give him up and acting under 
advice of the League, he was going to demand 


his money back again from Mr. C who was 
liable to the law for selling such a horse. 


Yet this horse, had the League not rescued him, 
would have been still passed on in a continuous 
exchange, for on the very best of evidence we 
have every reason to believe that this horse was 
not down to the limit where he would be con- 
demned by a prosecuting society, yet he is so old 
that he is fairly shrivelled up; he has no teeth to 
chew with excepting a few front teeth and he 
could not eat anything but soft food. He is so 
covered with sores that I named him Job as 
soon as I saw him, and so thin it is evident that 
he was starving to death. One of his sores is a 
dreadful sight; it is so deep it has been burned 
out with caustic sometime and is just skimming 
over 

But he is not lame, and therefore with a linen 
robe thrown over him he might escape notice on 
the street and be made to work until he dropped 
dead of old age and mal-nutrition. He is a well 
bred horse. That one can tell by his well shaped 
head, his ears, his eyes, his neck and his slender 
legs. He must have been a valuable horse and 
have been accustomed to good treatment until 
in some evil day he was sold or possibly given 
away, perhaps in his old age, by some owner who 
would rather let a horse run the chance of dy- 
ing a miserable death by the infirmities of old 


we bought the mare. 
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age, abuse and slow starvation than to have him 
mercifully killed before he begins to suffer. 

Without any doubt, in spite of the law, there 
are hundreds of horses sold in Massachusetts ev- 
ery week that are equally unfit for work. 


A second case is even more distressing. This 
is a mare. Like the other case she has all the 
marks of good breeding and is evidently of thor- 
ough bred stock. She is very old, both knees are 
swollen and distorted with what is called a bone 
tumor; her back teeth are worn down to her 
gvums, she is very thin and evidently has been 
slowly starving to death. Complaints were made 
about her to the League and after some trouble 
she was located through her license number and 
a description given of her color and condition. 
When the League agent found where she was 
kept he left word to have her brought to 51 Car- 
ver street for Dr. Sullivan to look at. Her dri- 
ver, a junk dealer, brought her to Carver street 
when out on his work of collecting junk. The 
wagon was heavily loaded and it was evident 
that the mare could scarcely drag the load an- 
other step. She was muzzled, and when the dri- 
ver was asked the reason he said she was vicious 
and would bite and kick. It was very evident 
that cruel treatment had led her to resentment 
and ill-temper, and that she had a spirit which 
would hold out until death. 

The managing director of the League ordered 
her taken out of harness and put in the emer- 
gency box stall at Carver street. Then he sent 
for another horse to take the load to Roxbury. 
The owner of the horse came the next day and 
Under the circumstances, 
it was necessary to pay the owner a small 
sum, though he should have had the mare taken 
from him without any payment being made. © 

This mare is also at Pine Ridge, enjoying soft 
food that she can eat and digest, and fresh green 
grass. It is pitiful to see her eagerness for food. 
She shows her intelligent appreciation of the 
change in her circumstances in many ways, one 
being that although for a moment she will lay 
her ears back and look almost dangerous when 
she hears footsteps coming toward her box stall, 
aS soon as one word is spoken she recognizes her 
new friends and puts her nose over the door, 
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expecting some kind attention, usually a handful 
of the softest grass or clover, since her teeth are 
so bad she cannot eat a lump of sugar or a piece 
of carrot with much comfort. She has not once 
offered to bite or kick, and, as the caretaker ex- 
presses it, ‘‘she is gentle as a kitten.”’ 

We named her Niobe, for from the corner of 
her eyes down over each cheek were marks that 
looked as if she had shed rivulets of tears. She 
must have been a beautiful carriage horse or a 
trotter once, and what she has suffered as she 
came down to this stage of misery, we can only 
faintly imagine. 

Such horses as these most certainly deserve a 
period of comfort in our Home of Rest to com- 
pensate them in some small degree for all they 


TAKEN BY A LEAGUE AGENT WHEN ON His WAy TO 
AvucTION. HiInp LEGS BADLY SWOLLEN. 


have been called upon to endure, but we have to 
count the dollars so carefully that we feel almost 
eullty when we give these poor creatures two or 
three weeks of luxury in our Home. They all 
need soft food, and get it,—good mashes of 
crushed oats, bran, and wheat, and cut hay. Un- 
less they have their grain both morning and 
night they long for it and are restless and un- 
happy. It sounds very well to ignorant and un- 
observant people to say that horses are ‘‘sent 
out to pasture’’ but a horse misses his grain 
even if in a most luxuriant pasture, and how 
seldom do we see a field or a paddock in summer 
that is luxuriant. 

So it is an expense to keep any horse in our 
Home of Rest, for the poorest, most forlorn 


horse we take off the streets has his grain twice 
a day, and if he is not out in a paddock where 
grass is good, he has hay in the middle of the 
day. 

We ask our friends to make a note of this, for 
some people who are not our friends have tried 
to circulate a report that we did not give our 
horses grain every day. All we ask is that any- 
one who is interested enough to hear and to re- 
port such a story may visit our Home of Rest at 
feeding time morning or night and see what is 
the truth. 


I noticed in reading a report of the Home of 
Rest for horses in England, (the first Home ev- 
er started in the world, the second being in 
Philadelphia), that they have a fund from 
friends who are interested in keeping alive for a 
time certain horses that have been rescued and 
taken to that Home. 

We should be very glad if some friend to 
horses would start such a fund for Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest. It might be called a ‘‘Suste- 
nance Fund,’’ the understanding being that 
it be kept entirely for the temporary support of 
cases like these I have mentioned,—horses that 
have sometime been such fine and valuable ani- 
mals that, although we cannot trace their his- 
tory we know they were once carriage horses, 
trotters, or even racers, and so, in their old age, 
must be most sensitive to poor food, and not 
enough of that, hard work, abuse, wretched 
quarters in dirty stables or sheds with not even 
a bed or a stall wide enough to he down in. 

When we get such horses, and we are finding 
them in and around Boston, every week, we can- 
cannot always take them to our Home of Rest. 
Our stalls at this present time are all filled. 
We need another stable and more land. 
We need far more generous aid in this 
work than we are getting, and if the people 
who are fond of horses only realized what we 
are doing for them we believe there are hun- 
dreds of men and women who would help us, 
even if they could send us only a dollar a year. 

We have the great good fortune, as I told in 
the June Fourfooted Friends, to have one stall 
perpetually endowed by a gift of $5,000, the 
interest of which is to be used solely for the sup- 
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CAB DRIVER’S HORSE, PRINCE, LAID UP WITH LAME 
SHOULDERS AT PINE RIDGE. 


port of a horse in that memorial stall. No other 


stall is endowed, though three kind friends are 
sending something every month to help us sup- 
port a horse in stalls they have named in mem- 
ory of some horse they have loved. Others are 
sending us money to put into our “‘ Horse Rescue 
Fund,’’ which is used entirely for the purchase 
of horses unfit for work, and which is now in 
great need of replenishing. 

Who will start a *‘Sustenance Fund’’ for the 
temporary support of some of these horses? 

If only the two poor victims I have mentioned 
above could be seen strolling about in our fields, 
rolling, a little stiffly, but still with enjoyment. 
on the green turf, eating their soft feed with 
great relish in their box stalls, I am sure anyone 
with a particle of love for horses would be 
thankful to pay something to help the League 
give a few weeks of such comfort to horses that 
have known nothing but misery for months or 
even years. 

Some of the horses that are now coming to us 
for vacations belong to men who cannot afford to 
pay a sufficient sum to cover their board. We 
need help to enable us to give much needed vaca- 
tions to tired horses. 

AY His: 


A very pleasing incident was seen one day 
last month on the steep hill leading up to Arling- 
ton Heights. It was a very hot day and a man, 
whose name was afterward ascertained to be 
W. H. Cloudman, driver for Coleman Brothers, 
Chelsea, Mass., driving a large dray wagon 


loaded with heavy barrels and pipes, was obliged 
to take this load up the hill and deliver a part 
of it about two thirds of the way. Instead of 
driving the horse he got off the team and 
walked beside the horse, coaxing him and en- 
couraging him all along the way. The lady who 
saw this was so much pleased with his con- 
sideration for his horse that she spoke to him 
and commended him for it. She also sent us 
his name and wished us to make mention of 
him in Our Fourfooted Friends, as she thought 
he deserved some recognition. We wish that 
many other drivers would show the same con- 
sideration for their horses when going up steep 
hills and so make the lives of these faithful 
animals a little easier. 


Millionaire Buried with Dog. 

James Griffith Dearden of London directed 
that his ashes be buried at the grave of his 
dog. Mr. Dearden, who was 73 years old, was 
deputy leutenant and justice of the peace for 
North Hants, lord of the manor of Rochdale 
and former high sheriff of North Hants. He 
said in his will: 

“It is my will and wish that my remains be 
cremated and then interred at the place where 
my dog Pompey is buried.’’ The ashes, added 
Mr. Dearden, should be placed in an urn which 
should surmount the dog’s monument, or in the 
open ground as near the dog’s body as pos- 
sible. Mr. Dearden ordered that if the burials 
were not disturbed or removed within 100 years 
$2500 be given to Stamford Infirmary. Mr. 
Dearden left a total estate of over $2,500,000. 


Mr. Deardon’s request to have his ashes buried 
on the same spot where his dog was buried is 
not the only instance where love for one’s dog 
has inspired a similar wish. In Pine Ridge 
Cemetery for animals there is a grave in one 
of the most secluded spots where are buried two 
metal caskets. One contains the ashes of a fox 
terrier ; the other holds the ashes of his mistress, 
whose last written request was that her ashes 
might be buried in the grave with her dog, in 
Pine Ridge Cemetery. She requested to have 
the dog put to death as soon as she was gone 
and that they might be buried together. All 
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this was carefully carried out by the executor, 
aided by the Animal Rescue League. We be- 
lieve that she has no near friends or relatives 
in this part of the country, therefore the more 


pains is taken that the lonely grave shall be 


visited and tenderly cared for. 


A GRAVE IN PINE RIDGE CEMETERY. 


During the last month there have been laid 
away in Pine Ridge Cemetery for animals four 


dogs whose loss caused deep grief. Four 
loving, faithful friends have gone from 
the homes where their constant presence, 


their never-failing devotion made the home hap- 
pier. They were always there to meet the mas- 
ter or the mistress with every demonstration of 
love that could be expressed in dog language. 
They did their duty as they understood it, more 
faithfully than many human beings are doing 
what they know is right. They were more obe- 
dient, loving and grateful than many children 
are, yet the friends whom they had loved so 
faithfully and who had loved them in return 
seemed to feel almost ashamed of their grief be- 
cause it was ‘‘only for a dog.’’ 

Every human being craves love. We need 
love to make life endurable. One writer has 
said that the love of a dog may keep a man or 
a woman from suicide. Love is necessary for 
happimess. Love is excellent and Emerson 
wrote: 

“What is excellent 
As God lives is permanent, 


Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 


There was a poem written sometime ago by a 
woman on the death of her dog from which I 
will quote a part from memory: 


Only a dog. You wonder why 

I grieved so much to see him die. 
Ah, if you only knew 

How true a friend a dog can be, 

And what a friend he was to me 
When friends were few! 


And when a tenderer love awoke 
The first sweet word my baby spoke 
Was Mat, Dear Mat 


Together boy and dog have laid 
Upon my lap; together played 
Around my feet. 


At garden gate or open door 
You'll run to welcome me no more, 
Dear little friend! 

You were so good, so kind, so true, 
I question looking down at you. 
Is this the end? 


Is there for you no “other side’? 

No home beyond death’s chilly tide, 
And heavy fog, — 

Where patience and fidelity 

Will meet reward, although you be 
Only a dog? 


‘He had no soul?” How know you that? 
What have we now that had not Mat 
Save idle speech? 
If from the Bible you can read 
Him soulless, then I own no creed 
The preachers preach. 


My dog had love, and faith, and joy 

As much as has my baby boy— 
Intelligence— 

Could understand, could suffer pain, 

What makes a soul if these are vain? 
When I g0 hence 

*Tis my belief my dog will be 

Among the first to welcome me. 
Believing that 

I keep his collar and his bell, 

Though now, with tears I say farewell— 
Adieu, dear Mat. 


Many writers of note, men and women of ac- 
knowledged intellect and piety, have written ex- 
pressing their belief that all animals, mankind 
and every living creature that has mind and in- 
telligence will have a future existence. The 
Rev. Canon J. T. Carter, a noted English clergy- 
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man said: ‘‘The lowest creatures are not to be 
destroyed but after their manner, according to 
their kind, will be restored, Blyine eek and 
glory to Him who created them.’ 

To those who, though they may believe in an- 
other life for themselves and their own kind, are 
afraid to hope there is a better world for our 
faithful fourfooted friends I offer these words 
of encouragement, closing with a verse from 
Robert Southey’s epitaph on the death of a dog 
he loved; which we, who know what it is to miss 
the companionship of a ‘‘domestic friend, com- 
panion of all hours’? may apply to our own 
loss: 


“But fare thee well! Mine is no narrow creed; 
And He who gave thee being did not frame 

The mystery of life to be the sport 

Of merciless man. There is another world 

For all that live and move—a better one 

Where the proud bipeds who would fain confine 
Infinite Goodness to the little bounds 

Of their own charity, may envy thee.” 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


Visiter’s Day. 


Visitor’s Day at Pine Ridge Home of Rest for 
Horses on June 10 was a perfect day. There 
was hardly a cloud in the sky and the tempera- 
ture of the air was just right to be out of doors 
and enjoy it. 

A pavilion tent was set up, with settees on the 
grass below its shelter and a platform for the 
musicians who were engaged through the Per- 
kins Institute for the Blind and whose names 
were as follows: H. Shekerjian, violinist; C. 
Sticher, cornetist; R. Barnard, pianist; F. 
Walsh, soloist. 

One of these young men, the violinist, had 
the blessing of sight, the other three were blind 
and to many of the audience who listened to 
the delightful concert they gave, their depriva- 
tion came home with greater force sitting there 
in the midst of the beauty of the fresh green 


foliage on the tall oaks and pine trees, and 
fields of grass dotted over with clover blossoms, 
daisies and buttercups. 

Miss Katharine Foote and Miss Eleanor Har- 
ris added to the pleasure of the audience by 
singing a few charming songs. 

Refreshments were served on tables set out 
under the trees; those who preferred being 
within doors were served at Mr. and Mrs. Smith’s 
bungalow. The refreshment tables were well 
patronized and a goodly sum realized. 

-A number of packages of sugar and carrots 
were brought and the horses, donkeys and dogs 
very generously treated. Sugar enough was left 
behind to give many treats to the horses | 
through the summer. 

An interesting feature of the day was the 
new donkey chair. This is a comfortable wicker 
chair on four wheels which is meant to convey 
visitors around the grounds and down into the 
cemetery when they do not feel like walking 
so far. Beppo, the father of Dino and Ricco, 
though very frolicsome in the field, behaves with 
great sedateness when called upon to make him- 
self useful in this way. 

The cemetery for animals excited much in- 
terest and throughout the day visitors might 
be seen strolling along its shaded walks, stop- 
ping to read the inscription on marble stones 
or little plates. There were several graves, — 
where the fresh earth and decoration of flowers 
showed that some one’s fourfooted companion 
and friend had recently been laid away. One 
of these was the grave of a fox terrier who had 
just passed away at the age of seventeen, leay- 
ing sore hearts behind him. About his death 
his mistress said,—‘‘ We are all of us so lonely 
without him we are going to close our house 
and go away for a time. I never saw my hus- 
band so upset over anything before.”’ 

Some one may say,—‘‘Did those people have 
any children?’’ Yes, they have grown up chil- 
dren, and are devoted parents, and the children 
are mourning as deeply as the parents the loss 
of their beloved companion. 

There are many attractions at Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses and every summer 
the number of visitors is increasing. All days 
are yisitor’s days. The only exception being 
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Sunday forenoon. At all other times visitors 
are welcome and are shown all the interesting 
features of the place. 


Pussy Black Face. 


Marshal Saunders, authoress of that well- 
known and popular story, Beautiful Joe, has 
written a companion book that should be equally 
popular and as widely circulated. The mother 
of Kitty Black Face, the sprightly young kitten 
who relates the story, was ‘‘an ash barrel cat’’ 
picking up her living in back yards—‘‘a gray- 
ish, wistful-looking creature, with a quiet man- 
ner.’’ 

Pussy Black Face lived with Mrs. Darley on 
Beacon Hill until in an evil day she ran too far 
away from the house and got lost. Her after 
experiences are a good portrayal of the fright 
and suffering of a lost kitten. She is picked up 
at last by a kind old man who sends her to the 
Animal Rescue League, or ‘‘Cats Home,’’ as it 
is called in the book; there her mistress finds 
her and takes her back to her old home. After 
this little episode Black Face goes on with the 
story of her life, her friends, the journeys she 
made in city and country, accompanied by other 
eats and by two dogs. A number of farm 
animals also figure in the story. Children, ei- 
ther in the country or the city, will find every 
page as interesting as a fairy story, and much 
more instructive. (Published by L. C. Page & 
Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., price $1.50.) 


A little boy rescued a cat whose head had been 
fastened in a can for three days. The cat is now 
alive and happy at the League. 


Eee t ERS 


A Lucky Cat. 


One day last fall as mother and I stepped 
from an elevator, in one of the old buildings in 
the city, a poor, half-starved cat sprang from a 
dark corner in the hall-way and scurried by us 
in afright. When we went into the rooms of our 
tailor, mother said, ‘‘Does that poor black cat 
belong here?”’ 

‘‘Oh, it hangs around here all the time,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘and it’s a nuisance with its meow- 
ings 

Mother and I thought about and pitied that cat 
with its skeleton-like thinness, and the next day, 
mother went in town and asked the tailor if any- 
one would object if she took the cat home. She 
had brought a cat-basket for the purpose. 

‘‘Tand, no, madam,’’ he replied to her in- 
quiry, ‘‘but why don’t you buy a nice, hand- 
some cat for a pet?”’ 

Mother wanted the stray blackie, and, after 
many kind, coaxing words, the frightened animal 
was enticed into the basket and carried to our 
home, which is in the suburbs. 

At first, pussy had difficulty in getting accus- 
tomed to country life, and he would hide for 
hours at a time behind the kitchen stove. In 
time, however, he grew to like the trees and 
grass, and with good food and care he began to 
grow sleek and fat. 

We have had him now for almost a year, and 
he seems like one of the family. Often our 
friends exclaim, ‘‘What a beautiful cat that 
is!’’, and they will hardly believe our story of 
how he looked when we first saw him. 

I think that if people would try the experi- 
ment of giving some stray and homeless animal 
a home, they would feel doubly repaid for their 
kindness. 


A. Marguerite Mosman. 


360 Commonwealth Avenue, Newton Centre, 
Mass. 
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The League received during the month of June, 
3456 cats and kittens and 392 dogs. A large 
number of horses were watered at the North and 
South Stations and the ‘‘Dump.’’ 


During the month of June our agents took 
36 horses away from their owners or from 
dealers. A few of these were taken under the 
jaw without payment, but most of them, though 
old, diseased, and unfit for work, had not 
reached the extreme limit of endurance and it 
was therefore necessary to pay something in 
order to secure them. Under the article in this 
issue entitled ‘‘ A Law for Old Horses’’ a few 
typical cases are given of horses we have rescued. 


The new receiving station in Dorchester is 
doing good work, having received 82 animals 
during last month. We get a great many calls 
from all the suburbs at this time of the year 
and could easily use double our present force 
of agents. 


We received a letter begging us to send an 
agent to attend the sale of horses at the Park 
Riding School. Though some of these horses 
were very old, yet they were in good condition 
and were sold mostly, we understand to be used 
in cab service. It will be a sad change for 
horses accustomed to reasonable hours of 
work and to the saddle only, to be put in har- 
ness in a heavy cab and kept at work all day. 
Their next stage will probably be the auction 
room and the pedler’s or junk wagon. 

Our agent took one of these saddle horses as 
he discovered she was broken winded and not 
fit for work. ‘‘ Alma’’ is now at the Home of Rest 
for Horses in Dedham where she will have a 
period of freedom from work and chance to 
roll herself about on the soft green grass before 
she enters what we call ‘‘The House of Blessed 
Release,’’ otherwise known as the electric stall, 
where a horse enters as willingly as he goes 
into his box stall and after entering knows not 
one second of fright and pain. 


The 36 horses rescued by the League last 
month cost on the average $4.33 each,—a small 
sum to save untold suffering. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


r 
| 


Hot-Weather Rules. 


|By the Boston Work-Horse Parade <Associa- 
tion. | 


1. Load lightly, and drive slowly. 
2. Stop in the shade if possible. 


3. Water your horse as often as possible. 
So long as a horse is working, water in moder- 
ate quantities will not hurt him. But let him 
drink only a few swallows if he is going to 
stand still. 

4. When he comes in after work, sponge off 
the harness marks and sweat, his eyes, his nose 
and mouth, and the dock. Wash his feet but 
not his legs. 


5. If the thermometer is 75 degrees or 
higher, wipe him all over with a wet sponge. 
Use vinegar water if possible. Do not turn the 
hose on him. 


6. Saturday night, give a bran mash, cold; 
and add a tablespoonful of saltpetre. 


7. Do not use a horse-hat, unless it is a 
canopy-top hat. The ordinary bell-shaped hat 
does more harm than good. 


8. A sponge on top of the head, or even a 
cloth, is good if kept wet. If dry it is worse 
than nothing. 

9. If the horse is overcome by heat, get him 
into the shade, remove harness and bridle, wash 
out his mouth, sponge him all over, shower his 
legs and give him four ounces of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, or two ounces of sweet spir- 
its of nitre, in a pint of water, or give him a 
pint of coffee warm. Cool his head at once, 
uing cold water, or, if necessary, chopped ice, 
wrapped in a cloth. 

10. If the horse is off his feed, try him with 
two quarts of oats mixed with bran, and a little 
water; and add a little salt or sugar. Or give 
him oatmeal gruel or barley water to drink. 

11. Watch your horse. If he stops sweat- 
ing suddenly, or if he breathes short and quick, 
or if his ears droop, or if he stands with his legs 
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braced sideways, he is in danger of a heat or 
sun stroke and needs attention at once. 

12. If it is so hot that the horse sweats in 
the stable at night, tie him outside. Unless he 
cools off during the night, he cannot well stand 
the next day’s heat. 


Those who neglect to provide water for their 
horses, dogs, cats, and hens, frequently in hot 
weather, are guilty of actual cruelty. 


Pussywillow House 
Vacation Home for Pet Cats 


Home life in country and best care given 
small pets. Thirty minutes from Boston 


MiSs oe Mo Pos P; 


Pussywillow House, Wayland, Mass. 
ela 6o 


HILE on your vacation, board 

your Dogs and Cats where 
they will have good runs, individual 
care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham, Mass. 


Phone Dedham 195-4 


eals> BOARDED 
AT 
TABBY-CAT INN 


Here your pet will receive the same care as in 
your home. Freedom of the house, and large 
out-door runs make him happy and contented, 


LILLIAN E. WHITNEY 
58 Plympton St., Harvard Square, Cambridge 


BIRDS BOARDED 


Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. Sick 
birds treated, personal attention. Reasonable rates; 
references. Birds for sale. 

PAMELIA C. DEAN, 
120 Chandler St., Boston. 


THE ARK 


Birds, Cats, Dogs and all Small Pets Boarded 
Dogs Trained and Housebroken 


M. C. DOWNES, May St., Jamaica Plain 


Telephone Jamaica 1549 


LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the 
best. Bear in mind 


'Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and 
‘ dogs. 

Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. 
will decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels.’ 
make the choice. 

: Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 
can be had at all Riker Stores and some others. 
We could tell you why they are the best but a trial 
is convincing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 172 Milk St., Boston 


The dog 
He will 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER STREET 
Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


ESTABLISHED 1859 
J. S. Waterman & Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. ¢ 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
rangements. All grades of burial cases can 
be selected at our salesroom, from the loast 
expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard 
wood, quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, 
silver maple, copper, sine, steel, outside and 
imside cases. The price of each is marked 
in plain figures. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENS 


By W. H. D. MEIER 


Head of the Department of Biology and School Gardening, State Normal 
School, Framingham, Mass. 319 pages, profusely illustrated, SO cents. 


A book that gives definite instruction for planning for planting and caring for plants 
grown in house, yard, or garden. It will prove of invaluable assistance to teachers in 
schools where gardening is taught, to the home gardener, and to all those interested in this 
delightful phase of indoor and outdoor life. 

The titles listed below are illustrative of the interest and value of the chapter contents: 


The Window Garden Biennial and Perennial Flowering Plants 
The Growing of Bulbs in Glasses Wild Flowers 
The Growing of Bulbs in Pots Native Ferns 
Window Boxes Planting Shrubs and Trees 
The Hanging Basket Shrubs 
Selection and Care of Decorative Plants Hardy Climbing Vines 
Planting Bulbs in the Yard Roses 
Plan of the Yard Shade Trees 
The Lawn Fruit Trees 
Annual Flowering Plants Small Fruits 
Perennial Borders The Vegetable Garden 
e 6 
Ginn and Company, Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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Doe SPRATP’S DOG CAKES 


They are weight for weight equal in nour- 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF beef liver, while they are superior to these 
FOR YOUR DOGS as a food for dogs. 
PU RESAND SH EAA BU 
The dogs eat it more readily and thrive None genuine unless stamped “ X.” 
on it better than other food Send 2c stamp for “Dog Culture’ which contains 


Try the famous OLD GRIST MILL | valuable information on the feeding, kenneling and 
Puppy Bread for puppies general management of dogs. 


ishment to fresh raw porterhouse steak or 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Factory and chief offices at NEWARK, N. J. Depots 


at San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, O.; 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON Montreal, Can. New England Agency, Boston, Mass. 


Factories also in England and Germany. 
Charlestown, — ee - Mass. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


